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LOUISVILLE CONFERENCE 



THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Annie Carroll Moore, Supervisor of Work with Children, the New York Public Library 



When Miss Jordan asked for suggestions 
for the program of the Children's Librar- 
ians Section, I said "By all means include 
the Bookshop for Boys and Girls and give 
me a place in the discussion." I then 
hoped to be with you at Louisville and to 
tell my impressions of the Bookshop, 
which I look upon as a piece of idealism 
which has stood the test of realization in 
an era of educational experiments. 

I visited the Bookshop with Miss Hewins 
last December on the day before Christ- 
mas. I had been pleased with the form of 
the purchase list issued in November, with 
its delightful preface on "Early juvenile 
bookstores" by Miss Caroline Hewins, its 
careful selection of books and its regard 
for the individuality of tastes in children 
of different ages. This list had been 
placed in all of the children's rooms of the 
New York Public Library and I had rec- 
ommended it to many groups of parents 
and classes of students. 

But in spite of the attractive catalog 
and printed announcements I will confess 
that I felt a little fearful of the Bookshop 
itself lest it seem too "precious," to "edu- 
cational," too much of the "cult of the 
child." 

I had watched several experiments of 
book selling in the interests of children 
from prepared surroundings backed by ex- 
cellent intentions and varying degrees of 
skill. For many years I have visited gen- 
eral bookshops and department stores in 
the month of December, realizing their 
growing opportunities for better service, 
noting improvements and gathering sug- 
gestions for our holiday exhibits in li- 
braries and for my discussions of chil- 
dren's books with parents and those less 
mentioned relatives, the uncles and aunts. 

The holiday rush was over when Miss 
Hewins and I entered the Bookshop, but 
there were all the evidences of a succes- 
sion of busy days. 



Bright fires burned in the two fire-places 
and an atmosphere of coziness, of repose, 
and of appreciation — appreciation of books, 
of arrangement and of the visitor's mood— • 
pervaded the place. The room felt as if 
it were being lived in. 

I stepped to the window overlooking the 
Public Garden for a last glimpse of the 
sunset and as I stood there — there flashed 
upon my memory a picture left in an hour 
spent in a bookshop in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. I had looked from a window 
there upon gardens and beyond to the old 
castle and I had turned back to the pur- 
chase of "The heart of Midlothian," Bobbie 
Burns, and a little book of Scottish bal- 
lads, when I had firmly resolved on enter- 
ing the shop to buy nothing except a guide 
book to Scotland. 

I had no notion of buying anything at 
the Bookshop. I had made all my pur- 
chases before leaving New York. But I 
found myself yielding to the lure of the 
place — assuring myself that there was no 
lack of books about Scotland and gather- 
ing up one after another as an aunt or a 
friend — Jacob's "English fairy tales" — a 
book for a boy — "The New England 
primer," "Peter Piper's alphabet," a "Book 
of Christmas carols," and several copies 
of the catalog to be sent as New Year's 
cards to fathers and mothers. 

Then I turned to the pictures on the 
wall, many of which had been taken from 
the best of the French, English, Swedish 
and Russian picture books for children, 
and again a picture flashed upon my mem- 
ory. This time I saw Miss Plummer 
bringing into the children's room of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library a little group 
of pictures taken from Boutet de Monvel's 
illustrations for "Filles et garcons" and 
"Nos enfants," framed in passepartout to 
hang upon the wall. 

"The children may not pay much atten- 
tion to them now," she said, "but I believe 
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they will be remembered by some of them 
and it may lead them to want to know 
more of the children of other countries 
and perhaps to the reading of French." 

This was twenty-one years ago in the 
era of the first art wave which swept over 
American schools leaving a trail of the old 
masters in the form of Perry pictures and 
all sorts of prints. 

School rooms and libraries were deco- 
rated with pictures and busts bearing little 
or no relation to the interests of children 
and contributing nothing to the atmos- 
phere of the place. Such a book as 
Boutet de Monvel's "Joan of Arc" was 
purchased by libraries for their art depart- 
ments rather than for their children's 
rooms, where it has so long been a favorite 
book that few remember how rash seemed 
the children's librarian who first ordered 
it for the use of children. 

"What do you think of the Bookshop?" 
asked Miss Hewins. "I think it is a 
dream come true and I wish every librar- 
ian might not merely see the room but 
realize what lies behind it," was my reply. 

For I believe that Miss Mahony has 
dramatized and produced in the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls our old slogan for 
library work with children, "The right 
book for the right child at the right time," 
and that she has done it in a way to enlist 
the interest and inspire the confidence of 
a book-loving and book-buying public. The 
shop, like the catalog, is up-to-date, yet no 
good thing out of the past is missing. 

Neither a children's library nor a book- 
shop can long survive if it remains static 
or segregates books for boys and girls to 
the exclusion of great books for young and 



old — great thoughts out of the present as 
well as out of the past must find a place 
there in books and in pictures. So I am 
not surprised to note in the list of vaca- 
tion reading recently issued by the Book- 
shop the headings "Our allies," "The 
war," "Books for young and old." 1 
should wish to add to the list "The letters 
of Victor Chapman," with the memoir by 
his father, John Jay Chapman, whose 
paper on "Children's reading," read at the 
Conference last year, was Miss Plummer's 
last gift to our work for children in public 
libraries. The book is one of those rare 
memorial tributes in which we feel a sure 
sense of life from childhood to the heroic 
aviator who met his death in France on 
June 24, 1916. 

May I, in closing, speak from the first 
generation of children's librarians to those 
who are taking up the work in a new era — 
I believe far greater and richer opportuni- 
ties for service are to be yours in the next 
twenty years. You are living history from 
hour to hour. We were trying to bring in 
pictured fragments — bits of France, of 
England, of Germany, of Scandinavia, of 
Russia, of Japan and of China, with the 
hope that we might enlarge ever so little 
the world of the American boy and girl. 
We assumed that the great principles of 
freedom, liberty and human rights were 
assured by our democracy, we celebrated 
our Independence Day and the birthdays 
of Lincoln and Washington as days of re- 
membrance. 

The call to you is to revive and recreate 
in your children's rooms feeble memories 
of great principles, of great ideas and 
great ideals and make sure that the chil- 
dren of today are in touch with them. 



THE COLORED BRANCHES OF THE LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Bernice W. Bell, Head Children's Department, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 



The organization of the Louisville Free 
Public Library is unique owing to the fact 
that we have a library system within a 
system. Libraries exclusively for the col- 
ored citizens of Louisville conducted by 



colored librarians under the supervision 
of our librarian, Mr. George T. Settle, have 
passed the experimental stage and their 
value is recognized. 
The establishment of this library system 



